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ABSTRACT 

Maine Bill L.D. 1228, passed in June 1985, changed 
the groundrules for administrator certification, giving 
district-based administrators and others (as opposed to universities) 
the planning, support, and review authority over competency 
development of candidates for administrator certification or 
recertif ication. Between July 1985 and September 1987, three 
multi-dimensional sites tested the new law. This paper focuses on 
three questions that arose from these pilot attempts to place the 
responsibility for the development of administrator competencies in 
the hands of local collegial teams: (1) How did those responsible for 
certification or renewal assess the candidates' existing competencies 
at the outset of the project? (2) How were the growth plans conceived 
and carried out? and (3) W^.at procedures wer3 used to assess the 
outcomes of the development process, and was there evidence of growth 
that could serve as a basis for certification decisions? Findings 
showed that Maine administrators and aspirants to administratior were 
unable to make the Administrator Action Plan work cleanly for three 
reasons. First, field-based assessment teams lacked a common 
conceptual model for administrative competency against which to 
define and measure performance. Second, practicing administrators did 
not have time to provide continuous, first-hand observation of 
performance and personal feedback to candidates. Finally, the 
field-based administrator certification programs were afflicted with 
ambiguity about their goals. Nevertheless, the pilot progra*ns did 
provide collegial networks the support and responsibility for 
professional growth, and were therefore valued by participants. 
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Fiel:" -Initiated Admir ist . ator Compet :y Development: 

A Pilct Exi-erience 

Gordon A. Donaldson, Jr., Univerrity of Mr ine 
Andrew Seager, RMC Research Ccrporation 

Since the tide of teacher reform crested in the mid-1980 's, 
issues concerning the quality and preparation .f school 
administrators have come increasingly into the public arena 
(Gousha, LoPresti, and Jones, 1987; Gibboney, 1987). In Maine, an 
unusual legislative attempt to turn teacher certification and 
professional development over to the field gave way, in 1985, to a 
similar initiative for administrators. This paper will examine 
some findings *from pilot attempts to place the responsibility for 
the development cf administrator competencies in the hands of 
local collegial teams. 

Maine bill L.D. 1228, passed in June of 1985, changed the 
groundrules for administrator certification for both current and 
future administrators in Maine. In place of a law which required 
university coursework, teaching experience, and meager internship 
experience, the legislature created a system which many hoped 
would serve as more than simply a gamut tc certification. The new 
law had three purposes: a) to define broadly the competencies 
expected of school administrators and to tie certification to 
them; b) to open multiple routes for prospective and practicing 
administrators to gain and enhance competencies; and c) to give 
district-based administrators and others planning, support, and 
review authority over "he competency development of candidates for 
certification or recertif ication . Underlying this last purpose 
was a barely concealed ambit.\on to break the state's sole reliance 
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on university courses as a means for both prcfessional developmen 
and certification, an ambition which grew both from displeasure 
with these courses and from the belief that competencies v^ould 
more readily develop through field-based, "hands-on" experiences 
than through coursework and university practica. It is this last 
purpose which is the topic of this paper. 

In particular, we shall address three questions which arose 
in the twenty-six months during which Maine districts pilot tested 
the new law. We have selected them because they are endemic to 
programs of competency development (Leithwood, 1987) and because 
they are of particular importance to cerrif ication reforms which 
are modeled on competency development (Gousha, et al, 1987). 
First, how did local teams or individuals responsible for 
certification or renewal assess administrators' (or Prospective 
administrators') existing competencies at the outset of the 
project? Second, how were growth plans conceived and carried out? 
And third, what procedures were used to assess the outcomes of the 
development process and was there evidence of growth that could 
serve as a basis for certification decisions? 

The Sites and the Authors' Access 

Between July, 1985 and September, 1987, three multi-district 
r.ites tested the new law. Site A, a consortium of six suburban 
districts east of Portland, concentrated its efforts on 
certificate renewal among existing administrators and included, at 
maximum, twenty-three administrators representing different roles. 
Site A used a mentor model in which administrators were paired for 
assessment, growth plan development, and assessment of progress. 
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Site B consisted of seven d.stricts northwest of Augasta, 
including Augusta as well as several rural districts. It devised 
and tested its own piocedures for both initial administrator 
certification and renewal using both mentors and "--upporr teams" 
of administrators, university, and state personnel. Twenty-eight 
educators, of whom twelve were practicing administrators and 
sixteen were teachers aspiring to administration took part in Site 
B. Site C was located in northern Maine and was highly 
university-driven (it will not be included in this discussion). 

The authors were hired to monitor and evaluate the three 
pilot projects and to submit a report to the State Board of 
Education and the Legislature prior to the development of 
regulations and the implementation of the new system (July 1988). 
In addition to documentary and on-site observation, half of the 
fifty-one administrator candidates were interviewed twice each 
(winter 1986; May 1987). In addition, all personnel who served on 
support teams or as nentors were surveyed concerning their roles 
as assessors, collegial supporters, and evaluators of professional 
growth. A sample of candidate administrators, as well, completed 
a self-assessment instrument ''erived from established work on 
instructional management (Hallinger and Murphy, 1986) and on 
professional efficacy (Bandura, 1977; Gibson and Dembo, 1984). 
Finally, each candidate submitted weekly logs of activities 
throughout the project as well as professional growth plans and, 
where possible, evidence of completion. 

From these data, the authors developed a compiehensive rerort 
describir, the events of each pilot, the organizational structures 
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that developed to support activities, the assersment of 
professional development needs, the i^lcnning for their 
fulfullnent, a: 1 the final evaluation of outcomes (Donaldson and 
Seager, 1987). This paper limits itself to the assessment an 
evaluation issues that arose and to the evidence of expected 
outcomes the authors were able to collect. 

Initial Assessments of Competencies 

If a candidate's certificate is to reflect his/her possession 
of certain knowledge and competency, a valid and reliable means of 
assessing the presence of that knowledge and those competencies 
must exist. More particularly, if the certificate of a practicing 
administrator is to reflect the existence of those competencies, 
its renewal must hinge on evidence of their continuing existence 
or, as was '.xie case in many instances in Maine, of their 
enhancement. The Maine consortia of districts were encouraged to 
pilot test the concept of "administrator action plans^^ (AAPs), 
professional growth plans which were undefined in law but which 
v:ere interpreted by Sites A and B to involve knowledge and 
skill assessments, goal-setting, action plans, and deadlines for 
certification purposes. 

In both sites, the problem of establishing a baseline against 
which to measure the growth of competencies was ever present. 
Although the law provided a general description of the competency 
areas, it left to the local mentor pairs and support teams the 
task of defining these in operational terms. Hence, the "state 
list" was not truly a list of competencies but was rather a list 
of "areas" in which a candidate was required to demonstrate a 
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"basic level of knowledge." The list was: 

Community relations; 

School finance and budget; 

Supervision and evaluation of personnel; 

Federal and state civil rights and education laws; 

Organizational theory and planning; 

Education leadership ; 

Educational philosophy and theory; 

Effective instruction; 

Curriculum development; 

Staff development; and 

Other competency areas as determined by state board rule. 

How did pairs of administrators, in the case of Site A, and 
teams of administrators (or others) in Site establish a 
beginning point for the professional growth plans of candidates? 
The two sites developed differently in this respect, and the 
differences have important consequences for the viability of the 
Mair^e certification model. Before examining the differen.es, 
however, it should be noted that the initial response to the task 
of baseline assessment was to ask the candidate to conduct a self- 
assessment. In both sites, candidates weie required to submit a 
portfolio of their educational background, their work history, 
their leadership and administrative experif-^nces , and their 
evaluations of current development goals. 

In Site A, two additional steps were taken to establish the 
baseline. First, workshops were provided during the summer which, 
partly by design, offered candidates current models and research 
findings as criteria to use in further self -assessment . These 
included descriptions of "effective ieadersnip" as well as 
specific designs for effective supervison and the feedback 
conference. > A second step, however, proved more popular with many 
administrators; the Peer Assisted Leadership training (Farwest 
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Regional Labs) v^s offered to candidates and it bc-cane trie basis 
for mora of the mentor relationships than any other model. Here, 
administrators were trained in a process of mutual observation, 
assistance in identifying er.istir.g performance patterns, ar.d 
assistance in setting goals for development. The initial 
competency assessments which evolved from the mentor pairs in Site 
A were highly individualized and bore no consistent relationship 
to either the state list or any other single model of leadership 
competencies . 

In Site B, a more heavily centralized system evolved. After 
candidates had been asked to submit self -evaluations, the steering 
committee of representatives from each district accurately 
concluded that they reflected little common understanding of the 
competencies outlined in the state list. m fact, they realized 
that the self-evaluation task had proven almost impossible for 
teachers a^-oiring to administration because they had no conceptual 
basis and little experiential basis on which to establish their 
self -assessments. In response, the Site B steering committee did 
three things. 

Using committees composed of local admnistrators , university 
personnel, and an occasional state department of eaucation 
representative, they developed lists of "behavioral indicators" to 
accompany each of the "knowledge areas" on the state list (see 
appendix A). They then strongly urged candidates, with their 
mentors or support teams, to use these as a blueprint for 
conducting individual needs assessments and, subsequently, writing 
growth plans. Second, they arranged several workshops for 
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candidates which prov.ded either Icc-dership or suporvisory mccel? 
(e.g., Madeleine Hunter) or a specific means of further self- 
assessment (Myers-Briggs and Bernice McCarthy learning styles 
inventories). Third, the steering committee arranged an on-site 
session of th NASSP Assessment Center for ten prospective 
administrators. Of the three structured means of assistance, the 
last one, with its activity-based competencies and observation- 
based assesment procedures, was considered by far the most helpful 
by candidates. 

Our independent evaluation of the administrator action plans 
concluded that, in many instances, these initial assessments in 
both sites were flawed in number of ways (Donaldson and Seager, 
1987). First, they were not specific enough to identify clearly a 
discrete skill or area of knowledge which a candidate could 
address in a plan. For example, candidates often listed a need to 
increase their knowledge of "school law" or "the clinical 
supervision model" but provided no further details to pinpoint 
what this meant. Second, they were not consistently based on the 
state list, except in the case of candidates for initial 
certification, in the most comm.on case, candidates' assessments 
of what they needed to improve were described not in terms of what 
specific capabilities they needed to develop but in terms of goals 
and tasks which their immediate job demanded. For example, one 
candidate's action plan included the development of a curriculum 
review process in his school; the "developmental need" was 
expressed as the school's rather than his own (although the two 
were not necessarily incompatible), and the plan ref Teeter", this 
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emphasir. Third, the qu " : ty and subrtance of ass; -srrents vias 
uneven from candidate to candidate, as might be expected in a 
situation where little training had occurred. One candidate's 
self -assessment, for example, stood as her "baseline evaluation" 
while another's included detailed observational data from the 
Assessment Center. And finally, little evidence of systematic 
external assessment existed at all and, concomitantly, reliable 
assessment data on which to building an administrator action plan 
was largely absent. 

Clearly, this last problem was a collcssal one. Although it 
was not essential that a licensure decision be based on eviderxce 
of growth (i.e.. comparison of initial competencies with endpoint 
competencies), the manner in which Maine's sites approached the 
pilot testing (with state encouragement) emphasized a professional 
development model in which increases in demonstrated proficiencies 
were essential. Hence, the difficulties described above 
obstructed significantly the system from working in a logical, 
verifiable manner. As we shall see later, particularly in Site B, 
the absence of detailed, valid initial assessment data did not 
necessarily deter candidates and mentors/support teams from 
perceiving that growth was occurring. 

Administrator Action Plans 

Both pilot sites employed the concept of an adninistrator 
action plan (AAP) as the instrument for professional growth. 
Although the AAP was modeled after Maine's new teacher 
certification law in which candidates for new certificates use a 
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"teacher action plan," neither the structure nor the process 
surrounding the AAP were specified in the law. Each site 
developed its own model (see appendix B). In Site A, the action 
plan included a description of the candidate's current position, 
of the "problem identification/needs assessment" process used to 
arrive at the plan, and a "worksheet" on which the candidate was 
to relate "needs," "goals/expected outcomes," "activities," 
"timeline," "resources," and "evaluation plans." In =;ite B, the 
plan was structured by the state list of "competencies," with 
"goals" and related "activities" designated under each competency. 
Each "activity" was to include an "evaluation" procedure, the name 
of a mentor or support team member, and the dates of commencement 
and completion. 

Neither of these models was flawed in an obvious way. They 
both used a goal-based development process reminiscent of many 
rational planning designs. The employment of the action plans, 
however, bore surprisingly little resemblance to the models. In 
particular, the development activities noted in the AAPs were 
characterized by the following attributes: 

1. school-specific, job-related: The majority of AAPs committed 
candidates to complete activities directly related to their 
jobs. These were general] y activities which were new to the 
candidate, but there was no indication that the activity would 
provide that candidate with a generalizable skill which could 
be used in the future. 

2. isolated, discrete units: The activities generally identified 
specific tasks and objectives in the work setting and they 
generally resulted in products; however, seldom was the 
connection to a specific competency standard clearly drawn. 
Thus, for instance, a candidate committed herself to create a 
bibliography, but did not state that the books would be read, 
that there w'ould be any reflection on their contents if they 
were read, and no person was identified to review the 
bibliography for its appropriateness to developing 
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administrative capabilities. 

3. conventional activities: In the majority of cases, candidates 
and their nientors/support teams presented convention?! 
professional development activities as their plan for building 
administrative competencies. Most common were university 
courses (frequently the same ones required for certification 
under the old regulations); many included workshops, including 
those arranged by the pilot sites which provided c'^neral 
background rarher than specifically targeted formi of 
professional educaiton. 

absence of integration: In general, v/here goals were related 
to the state list of competencies, they were directly related 
to a single competency, such as building familiarity with 
civil rights or special education law or learning the Hunter 
supervision model. Rarely did the plan provide for the 
integration of discrete knowledge into a more general 
operational capability of the sort often mentioned in recent 
literature on adn.inistration. The absence of a "human 
relations" competency symbolized this tendency toward viewing 
administration as a segmented or serial activity. 

These observations on the administrator action plan 

activities highlight the difficulties local teams experienced in 

simply identifying what constitutes good administrator training. 

Given the vagaries of this process even among those in 

universities who devote their full attention to it, we were not 

surprised to find relatively little clear direction or innovative 

spirit in the sites. On the other hand, we must add that many 

candidates and many mentors/support team members testified that 

their experiences were vastly more productive than these rather 

flacid action plans described. That is, the relationship between 

the candidate and the mentor or team was vital to the quality of 

the experience and, once that relationship was established, a 

great deal more occurred than had been written in the plan or, for 

that matter, could easily be reported in an evaluation. 

Put another way, these pilots asked full-time administrators 

and teachers to integrate into their workdays activities which 
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would create and enhance administrative skills and knowledge. Not 
only were time and energy inunediate obstacles for them, but the 

osenre of useful models for understanding administrator 
development seemed even more frustrating. Viewed from this 
standpoint, the fact that most teams turned to conventional, 
isolated opportunities (i.e., those that were available) is not 
surprising. The need to provide training and orientation for 
mentors and support teams as well as to suggest and demonstrate 
model activities that exploit the field basa was most apparent in 
these pilots (although less so in Site A, where the PAL training 
appeared to have, however gradually, promised to fulfill this 
-laed ) . 

Evaluating Evidence of Outcome s 

In the context of certification, the measurement of 
competency levels is of course central to the success of the 
adininis.rator development process. In the past in Maine, the only 
measurement involved in administrator certification has been the 
grading of university courses and, less frequently, the evaluation 
of internship experiences. The new law, by giving the field 
leadership and responsibility for trainim , effected the 
evaluation problem in two ways, xt increased the complexity of 
evaluation by designating broad competency areas and by 
potentially involving many peonle in the evaluation process. And 
it increased the ambiguity of evaluation by encouraging that it be 
tied to performance. 

We observed the evaluation process in action in a number of 
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instances in Site B and we collected through docwont review and 
interviews evidence of evaluation procedures and outcomes from 
each of the fifty-one candidates. Further, we surveyed one 
quarter of the candidates to obtain independent -leasures of their 
perceived competency levels ana their sense of professional 
efficacy (given the manner in which the pilots developed, however, 
it was impossible to do pre/post administrations). 

In Site B, fourteen candiates completed the activities in 
their action plans and applied for certification or renewal prior 
to September 1987. Each candidate was required to assemble 
evidence of completion and to obtain the written recommendation of 
his or her support team signifying that the plan had been 
successfully completed (a step which, as noted above, did not 
necessarily imply that the competencies were in place), m turn, 
the chairperson of the team took the plan and evidence and 
presented it to the inter-district Advisory Committee which juried 
the candidacy prior to recommending approval or denial of 
certification to the stat3. 

The presentation of candidates was conducted formally, with 
the chairperson typically running down the list of ten competency 
areas on the state list, noting the AAP's disposition regarding 
each area, stating the candidate's actual activities, and 
finishing with a statement of the team's evaluation. These 
evaluations took the form of several types of evidentiary 
statement: 

. completion of coursework reported to cover the competency 

for example: "Regarding the theory competency, he'd 
taken EAD 550 ("Theories of Administration", University 
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of Maine), so we signed off. with respect to the 
Instructional Design competency, he'd had EAD 550, EAD 
615 ("The Principalship", Univeristy of Maine), and had 
redesigned adult education for the district. We felt he 
was proficient at the entry level." 

. evidence that an AAP activity had been completed 

for example: "She (candidate) either verified (with 
documentation) that she'd done the activity to the 
support team or I (chairperson) verified it to the 
team. " 

. evidence from prior work experience that a competency area 
was covered jr q^cq 

for example: "Given his background in special education 
(as a teacher) and his coursework in supervision and 
administration, we felt he'd done enough (to merit 
recommendation for the principalship ) . " 

. testimony by the candidate or by others that the competency 
was present at a sufficient level of quality 

for example: "I (chairperson) have a record of her 
supervision of one teacher, it was a very successful 
experience; she really turned around this marginal 
teacher . " 

or: "In our conversations with him (candidate), he most 
certainly felt he had a good handle on budgeting." 

or: "(The university faculty member on the support 
team) thought his grasp of entry level skills in 
supervision was certainly acceptable." 

. testimony by the chairperson as to the effort and aeneral 
ability of the candidate 

for example: "The support team was very pleased with 
(the candidate's) effort, felt he went well beyond what 
the plan stipulated, so we recommend approval." 

or: "I think he's a real bright and conscientious 
person . " 

Although these remarks appear hollow when removed from the 
context of the meeting, they convey the real difficulties 
experienced by all participants in documenting the existence of 
competencies. In many instances, neither the chairperson nor 
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another team member had aciaally witnessed the candidate 
demonstrating the competency because they had little sustained 
access to the candidate's direct activities. So they relied on 
reports trom the candidate, on written documentation, and on 
reports from educators w:^o had observed the candidate. Support 
team members and mentors, in turn, were asked to represent this 
evidence to the Advisory Committee, who then were relying on 
second-hand if not third-hand data. Given the obstacles of direct 
candidate observation and those of assembling and presenting 
evidence of competencies in all ten areas, it was not surprising 
that most evidence was in the form of either factual statements 
of the completion of courses or activities or general testimonials 
from educators acquainted with a candidate's work. 

In either case, the evaluation of growth in the Maine sites 
relied heavily on self -reported data. For this reason, the 
authors developed an instrument to make possible comparisons among 
candidates' self -assessments at the end of the pilot period. The 
instrument incorporated items dealing with instructional 
management from the "Principal Instructional Management Rating 
Scale" (Hallinger and Murpky, 1986), items dealing with 
professional efficacy (Gibson and Dembo, 1984), and items 
constructed to match competency areas on the Maine list that were 
not covered by the preceeding instruments. The instrument was 
pilot tested for face validity among seven candidates for initial 
certification and five candidates for renewal (who ware currently 
holding administrative positions). The premature termination of 
the pilot project evaluation prevented the administration of the 
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instrximent to all fifty-one participants. 

The results of the survey, clearly, cannot be considered 
either valid or reliable without more study. Nonetheless, two 
observations are deemed useful to this discussion, if only on a 
speculative plane. First, most of the twelve candidates rated 
themselves more "confident" of the-^" ability to handle the less 
well defined tasks of goal-setting, communication, school climate, 
and providing instructional assistance than they did their ability 
to budget, supervise plant operation, employ psychological 
princiDles, or use "law" properly. That is, the self -evaluations 
of these twelve stressed their need to learn the specialized, 
cognitive schema of school management more than it did their need 
to integrate behavioral and conceptual skills in action. Second, 
the seven candidates for initial certification as principals 
proved to be more "bullis i" on themselves as potential 
administrators than were the experienced administrators. Though 
hardly verifiable in a statistical sense, the novices consistently 
reported themselves more confident of their ability to handle 
tasks than did veterans. 

These observations raise more questions about the effects of 
the pilot experiences. In particular, they suggest that 
candidates themselves emerge from 18 to 24 months of activity in 
the Maine certification model with fairly positive feelings about 
their ability to serve as administrators. On what evidence do 
they base these feelings? Is it evidence that can be deeme'i valid 
and reliable by an external review? Particularly in the case of 
the novice, were these ambitious assessments inflated by false 



confidence or by an optimism borne of ignorance of the 
difficulties and complexities of "real" administrative work? Cr , 
has the field-based model permitted the development of confidence 
in a way that courses cannot? If so, has it done so by separating 
learning about administration from being responsible for 
adTiinistrative outcomes? 
Conclusion 

These questions should fuel further research on field-based 
certification and competency development. Certainly, they are 
central to certification reform in Maine as well as in other 
states such as Florida which have cast their lot with those who 
combine competency development and certification in field-based 
developmental experiences. Maine's experience, however, has 
raised more questions than it has laid to rest (admittedly, the 
short pilot period has contributed to this fact in a significant 
way) . 

Maine administrators and aspirants to administration were 
plagued by their inabilities to make the Administrator Action Plan 
work cleanly. These difficulties appear to have had three 
sources. The first, and most basic, was intrinsic to the AAP 
model itself. Assuming that professional preparation will be 
enhanced through a diagnostic-prescriptive process, the AAP 
required that candidates, mentors, and support teams be able to 
assess the initial state of competence for each candidate, build a 
program of development upon that assessment, and evaluate the 
"end" condition. In Maine, this model proved unworkable for two 
apparent reasons. First, field-based teams lacked a common, 
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detailed conceptual model for administrc tive competency or. which 
to base assessments, growth plans, assistance, and evaluation 
decisions. Second, candidates and teams were unable to 
operationally define and measure candidate performance against the 
conceptual models they did use (such as they were). 

A second major issue arose from the assumption that 
working educators could create the developmental milieu for one 
another and for novices entering administration. Despite the well 
intentioned notion that "the profession can best build and sustain 
itself", professional administrators cannot easily take the time 
to assist one another or a teacher in moving toward administrative 
competency. This is especially true in rural states, where intra- 
district or intra-school travel is time-consuming and where 
administrators are often working alone in a school or district. 
At the root of this issue is the apparent need for field-based 
competency development to provide frequent face-to-face contact 
between candidate and mentor or support team. This need afflicted 
the Maine sites in two ways: 1) if a candidate was to assimilate 
new information and accomodate new behaviors, both feedback and 
support needed to be continuous and personal ; 2) if certification 
decisions were to be validly and reliably based on performance 
competencies, they needed to be documented through continuous , 
first-hand observation of performance. Clearly, neither of these 
conditions was met in the Maine pilot sites. 

Finally, the field-based administrator certification pilots 
in Maine suffered from a form of goal ambiguity which has pestered 
other states' certification reform attempts as well (Malen and 
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Hart, 19F7). Maine, with LD 1228, attempted sir.ultar- ously to 
upgrade certification and encourage professional development among 
administrators. To some degree, we observed difficulties in the 
pilot sites which stemmed from the lack of fit between these two 
goals. Were candidates to set development goals based on their 
own local perceptions of need or should they force their needs 
assessment to the terms of the "state list"? whose responsibility 
(or right) we.s it to judge the suitability of a "development 
activity" on an AAP? If the PAL pair agreed on an activity's 
merit, could a review panel more distant from the performance 
level legitimately raise questions? And what criteria were to 
serve as a basis for final evaluations of development or of 
competency? what rules of evidence were to apply? in Maine, Site 
A's focus on certification renewal carried it naturally in the 
direction of the professional development goal, while site B 
attempted to combine accountability measures (as in the behavioral 
indicators list and the Advisory Committee's final review) with 
opportunities for professional development. 

Despite these obvious difficulties in the execution of 
Maine's new certification model, a curious optimism characterized 
tne participants. Many, in fact, seemed unconcerned that the AAP 
process was flawed and chose instead to testify at length to the 
value of the locally-initiated development experience. That is, 
the rational plan for certification and development incorporated 
in the law seemed unworkable: Field-based competency development 
among administrators simply does not fit the clean, logical terms 
of a diagnostic-prescriptive model (it appears, once again, that 
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the world of schools is not so serial and rational). Cn the other 
hand, Maine's law gave prospective administrators and working 
administrators control over their own development goals and 
activities and, importantly, forced a degree of local interaction 
around them. Particularly in the case of mentor pairs, such as 
the PAL pairs in Site A, both candidates and mentors vigorously 
reported benefits to the experience. And, despite their inability 
to operationalize the competencies in measurable terms, support 
teams and mentors often felt confident of their final assessments 
of candidates; their access to multiple sources of data often gave 
them a better sense of a candidate's preparation than, for 
example, a university practicum supervisor might have. 

We came away from our observation of the pilots in Maine 
doubtful that the new law could make certification consistently 
reflect admistrator competencies. We were, nevertheless, 
intriraed by the possibilities of giving collegial networks the 
support and responsibility for professional growth. Indeed, 
similarities to the growing success of principals' centers and 
administrator institutes are obvious (Wimpelberg, 1987). From 
these experiences, it would appear that Maine's daring attempt to 
renew administrative certification by encouraging professional 
field-based development will require considerable change in our 
conceprions of school administration. Administrators, their 
schools, and their districts will need to allot time and energy to 
the activities and associations which are crucial to the 
development competencies in the complex and dynamic work of school 
administration. In effect, Maine's pilots reflected the need for 



tiue and training to teach participants and their work 
enviromne..ts a new model of professional growth and performance, 
one which must rely on "systemic organizational changes" for its 
survival (Boyd, 1987). Though fraught with problems, both 
practical and conceptual, the fact that administrators were 
inspired by the pilot opportunity and that the state continues to 
support a field-based model is encouraging. 
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APPENDIX A 



Fincl Draft: 4/10/66 



1. Corrununi^y Relations 

C onpetency 

Informs/ invites and involves 
the community, in a collaborative 
r.anner, with goal setting and 
implementation of school/system 
policies and practices. 



Behavioral Indicators 

1.1. Takes overall responsibility for estab- 
lishing and maintaining open lines of 
communication and involvement with 

the community. 

1.2. Designs and implements strategies to 
promote positive school/community 
relationships. 



1.3. Promotes activities that encourage 
community members to participate in 
the life oi the school/system. 

1.4. Articulates the importance of 
education as a top priority in the 
community. 

1.5. Demonstrates the ability to listen 
and obtain community opinion. 



2. Finance and Budget 

Competency 

Demonstrates an understanding of 
the budget preparation process 
and the management of the 
categories that support the 
goals and objectives of the 
school/system. 



Behavioral Indicators 

2.1. Understands the district budget and 
its implications for the local school, 

2.2. Plar.s and prepares the school/system 
budget. 

2.3. Manages the program within the 
allocated resources. 



2.4. Interprets budget priorities and 
constraints to the school staff and 
community. 

2.5. Shows knowledge of the district 
accounting system. 

2.6. Demonstrates knowledge in the funding 
of schools (subsidies) . 



2.7. Creates alternatives to school 
funding, i.e. Innovative Grants, 
Foundations, Trust Funds. 
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3 . Sun."rv*l> icr . and Evaluat cf P^X9-:,:\el 
Ccinp€terr\ 



Super\*ise£ and evaluates the 3.1. 
effectiveness nf the personnel 
responsible for the deliver^' 
of the school program. 

3.2. 



3.3. 



3.4. 



3.5. 



3.6. 



ehcvicr:.l Ir.dicctcrs 

Demcr.r: raie^ a knowledge of techniques 
and strategies to assess t:.e perform 
mcince of school personnel. 

Knows due process procedures and legal 
requirements in disciplinary, non- 
renewal and dismissal cases. 

Develops assistance plans and/or 
remediation efforts to improve the 
performance of personnel. 

Assists teachers in the development of 
professional and instructional goals 
and objectives. 

Demonstrates knowledge of clinical 
supervisory techniques including 
systematic observation of teaching and 
effective conferencing skills. 

Constructs formative and summative 
evaluations. 



4. Federal and State Civil Riahts and Educational Laws 



Competency 

The candidate demonstrates 
knowledge of national, state, 
and local laws and applies 
this knowledge in the day to 
day decision making which 
affects students and 
employees . 



Behavioral Indicators 

^.1. Designs and implements school policies 
which are consistent with the law, 
board policy, and contractual agree- 
ments which incorporate the elements 
of "due process" for both students 
and personnel. 

4.2. Reviews school/system policies in order 
to determine whether or not they are 
legally and educationally sound. 



4.3. Maintains a familiar, current, and 
working knowledge of federal and 
state civil rights and educational 
laws. 

4.4. Communicates awareness of civil 
rights and legal changes m education 
to the school comnunity. 
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4.5. Demonstrates proficiency in the 
ddrJnistration of negotiated 
aareements. 

4.6. Seeks logal or technical assistance 
when required. 

4.7. Demonstrates the knowledge of the 
collective bargaining process. 




Competency 



Behavioral Indicators 



Plans for and schedules educa- 
tional activities and the use of 
staff and other resources to . 
accomplish organizational goals. 



5.1. 



Establishes schedules, budgets, time 
and organizes appropriately for 
quality school programming. 



5.2. 



Reviews tasks and establishes 
prio\-ities utilizing principals 
of effective time management. 



5.3. Uses research in making program 
decisions. 

5.4. Uses school staff and student data 
appropriately and conf ' dentially . 

5.5. Supports the utilization and training 
of volunteers. 

5.6. Supervises the operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant. 

5.7. Demo*istrates ability to plan and 
implement long and short range 
goals. 

5.8. UtiHzes participatory decision- 
making where appropriate to accomplish 
the mission of the school. 

5.9. Communicates information to the 
appropriate school and community 
members in a timely fashion. 

5.10. Designs and implement's appropriate 
emergency, safety, and health 
procedures 

5.11. Recognizes the contributions of 
:5taff and community members. 




6. Educaticr.al leadership 



Compcter.cy 

Plans and implener.ts an 
instructional management 
systes^ based on sound educa- 
tional philosophy and learning 
theory including learning 
cb]ectives, curriculum design 
and instructional strategies 
that encourage high levels 
of achievement. 



Eehav icral Ir.d: caters 

6.1. Fartiripates aS a nienfcer of local, 
state and naticr.al professional 
associations. 

6.2. Serves as an effective change agent. 

6.3. Participates in an cnccmg prcgra^T. of 
personal/professional crovth and 
development. 

6.4. Promotes a positive school/system 
climate based on respect, trust, high 
morale, and academic development. 

6.5. Assumes responsibility for behavior 
memagement . 

6.6. Visits classrooms, holds discussions 
with students, shows interest in new 
ideas, is visible and accessible to 
the school corrjnunity. 

6.7. Communicates openly, listens actively 
and encourages others to do the same. 

6.8. Uses clear woncise, properly 
constructea forms of written and oral 
communication. 

6.9. Analyzes information relative to 
problems, makes decisions, and 
delegates responsibility as 
appropriate. 

6.10. Creates a strong sense of togetherness 
to accomplish the mission of the 
school. 

6.11. Identifies and utilizes human, 
material, and financial resources 
creatively to achieve school goals. 

6.12. Encourages creative and high level 
thinking skills. 



Ccr.petency 

Demonstrates knowledge in 7.1. 

educational philosophy and 

learning theory and applies 

these in the educational 

setting. 

7.2. 



Behcvioral Indicators 

Understands and promotes the teaching/ 
learning i-roc^ss which includes 
contemporary j .structiunci patterns 
and professionally accepted instruc- 
tional techniques and strategies. 

Articulates, orally and in writi.ng, 
to the educational community a 
philosophy that promotes learning as 
a life long activity and which includes 
values and beliefs consistent with the 
educational program. 



7.3. Demonstrates knowledge of child/ 
adolescent growth and development 
patterns. 

7.4. Establishes and maintains a positive 
learning environment to bring about 
the motivation and social integration 
of students and staff. 



8. Effective Instruction 

Competency 

Guides and assists personnel 8.1. 
in planning and implementing 
instructional strategies that 
match the curriculum and student 8.2. 
learning needs. 

8.3. 



Behavioral Indicators 

Organizes the educational programs to 
assure maximum use cf time on tasks. 

Assists teachers in developing specific 
learning objectives for students. 

Assists teachers in the acquisition 
and refinement of effective instruc- 
tional and classroom management 
skills. 



8.4. Establishes an environment for success- 
ful learning,, 

8.5. Promotes and uses principles of child/ 
adolescent growth and development. 

8.6. Assists teachers in the use of 
appropriate student assessment in 
diagnosis of student needs and 
design of instructional programs. 

8.7. Assists teachers in the identification 
and use of appropriate instructional 
support ser\'ices (i.e./ counseling 
remediation, special education). 




6.8. -'"Assists teachers in the use of 
appropriate instructional grouping 
patterns to facilitate learning. 

8.9. Establisi.as and models high expec- 
^ tations for students, staff, and 

self, 



9. Curriculur ::>evelopinent 

Corpetency 

Assxunes leadership for identify- 9.1. 
ing desired student skills and m 
the planning of curriculum design, 
implementation, and modification. 

9.2. 

9.3. 
9.4. 

9.5. 

9.6. 
9.7. 



Behavioral Indicators 

Ensures that the school's curriculum 
is supported by adequate resources of 
time, money, materials and personnel. 

Works with staff to develop a written 
curriculu*T. K-12 built around 
specific, r"'=»asurable learning object- 
ives which comprise a coucir.uuni of 
learning. 

Participates actively in collaboration 
with the staff and community in the 
development and review of the system- 
wide curriculum. 

Maintains an environment of excellence 
marked by high expectations and per- 
sistent striving toward mastery levels 
of achievement. 

Monitors teaching and testing data to 
ensure that curriculum objectives are 
being met. 

Encourages appropriate student extra- 
curricular activities. 

Demonstrates knowledge and techniques 
of curriculum design, development, and 
evaluation. 



IC. Staff Developnient 

Competency Behavioral Indicators 

Supports and enc:)urages personnel 10.1. Utilizes evaluations of staff /student 
to participate in personal/ strengths and weaknesses, 

professional activities which 

enhance the mission of the 10.2. Assists personnel m cevelopinc 

school/syster.. specific goals for personal/prcfes- 

sioncl development. 

10.3. Assists in ::he design of effective 
staff and professional development 
programs which natch personal and 
organizational goals. 

10.4. Supports staff develcpnent through the 
use of budget, tir.e and resources. 

10.5. Designs effv ""ive staff and 
professional development prograr.s 

Q ^ - which match personal and organiza- 
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I-rS CONSORTIU" 
ADM'MSTRATPR CERTIFICATION PILOT 
ACTION PLAK 
DUE JANUAP.Y 1, m7 



Administrator: 



Position: Superintendent 

School Systeir: Frecpcrt Public Schools 

Mentor/Support: 



Dote Submitted: November 29, 1985 
Date Accepted: 

Certificate: Superintendent 



Because this is i pilot p^cject testing the Vcciliiy of t e Acmini 
Certification Law, ar eval uctor may interview you or review tnis aci^.on 
pi ar.. 

Adopted November : 15£5 
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1!,-trodu:ti:k 

Desc-TDe your preren*. pcsitior: and state tne pu'-coses tr s action 
plan. Conner* your responsibilities reiativt to b. ".c^ng^:^ staff, prc-- 
grams, stuaer.t: and the communit;.. Limit your remarks tc tr-: pace and 
highlicht these areas which wil" set the stage fc your pe'::;r,c" cevelop- 
mer.t plan. 

As superintendent of the schools, I am responrible for aporoxi- 

mately 10^0 students in feces K-12 housed ir, two elementary, one riddle 
and one high school. While school bui'dings are generellv :n excelleit 
condition, shi-'ts in erroViment have created the need to plan f:r acdi- 
tionil space: •. -.creased kindergarten classes over the last three years are 
procucirg p>-e-^sure on elementary scace, while the high school desperately 
needs a new gymnasium, and audiicrium for our excfeiler.t m-js-: ?nd c-ama 
programs, as well as community* jse rooms and a renovated cafete-ia. In 
order to meet these needs, the Town Council has established tv.. ouilding 
cooittess, one for our Ear Cniidhcod Center for grades K-1. ^r.d a high 
scnool comr-ittee. I serve as a member of both committees and will be 
responsible for the staff work, assisted by the two school principals who 
are working on this as part of tneir action plars. 

is exDer-encing rapid economic c'-owir., inceasec rer rential 



cor.siru-ction accor.oanied by highe- enrollments and a shift in valjes ir. tne 
community which affects the ccrmunity's expectations for the schcols and 
indicates the need to redirect tne instructic-.al er^nasis f-or. one of pre- 
paring fishe-.:.an and shoe factory workers towa-cs tne rising oe-certape cf 
stuoents preoarinc for college. Wnile Freeocrt's level of stat-: suooort 
has^falUn from 52% to 27?. in the last three years, the oercentage of stu- 
dents going or, tc further eouccticn r,£S risen from 255. to 4:%. 

In addition to the neecs connected to scncol cemcrarh-cs, the chair- 
mansh-r the 1-55 Ce^f ■• cation -iic: has c-r icec tn; z^tz-'.-c- zz 
become • :lve: in stau-. :.e cz- a- r., nece.sc'/'to'ixc- 

r.ine tr-air,ir,c cpportLr.itits fc ec-ir-.tratc-, especiaily those s-Kinc 
recertificotion in their pcsitionj 



1 cor.:leted the cou'^se wo'^k and comprehensive exan: fo*- tne Ed.D. 
degree tns fall and intend tc begin on tne dissertciion iir.T.ed lately. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

provide an overview of the problem identification/needs w:se::mert 
process you used to arrive at your plan. Indicate who was involved in that 
process. Describe how the arsessment information was gathe-, e.g., %or- 
formance cDpraisal, litera*.jre '-eview, formalized assessment ins:^uments, a 
reflective interview, or stV-a:sessment, For the purposes of this pilot, 
your goal: should be achieva::'.e by December 1, 1987, 

1. Changing demographics and socio-economic characteristics of the 
town and schools def in^ the need for planning activities to direct tne 
necessary change. Planning models, an analysis of the pontica^i process, 
systems dynamics and leadership research formed the basis for my doctoral 

course work at during the past year. Our system's needs 

became obvious during that process and led to tne plann.i^n mnripl for rais- 
ing aspirations. Th« faculty at and Administrative 

team and School Committee assisted in the process. 

2. The Ce.'tification Pilot activity allowed me to examine my style as 
a learner, a leader and as a mi-rDer of a group. I hope to ir.prove ir 
increasing reflection and right-Drained irea generation activities as part 
of my Peer Assisted Leadership experience and through structuring furtner 
workshop offerings for 1-95 administrators. 

3. The needs of the system for new buildings and the estaolishment of 
two building committees make it necessary for me to be familiar with the 
scnool building process. Reality dictated this goal. 

4. Having comr'.eted course work and cr.rriDrehensive exar'* atiors in the 

Ec.D. program at , my goal for the coming year ccns:sts in caininc 

arceDtance of the c::sertction prcocr-^ ("irst 2 charters). S'nce 1 cc not 
hcve a ccTolete cc::7:tt€e at this timt, this stage will cor.rj::^ t: rr.cjor 

pan of :si\ 



PROJECT ACriOH PLAfl 

Dovelop a worksheet for /our action plan. Den?onstrate the relationship 
each coiHponnnt has to the others. Goals should be derived from your iden- 
tified needs, for pach goal, list the acllvilles you will use, when they 
will occur, the resources you will need and an evaluation plan yo?i will 
fol low. 



flUf^: 

kf*y trtm I mil 
I. n^ihlirj 



rilni 



1. vUiitl NMtii'i 



oisspt j .ii iff! 



Mnl will I I*' ."i^l** lo ih mxt* 
rMfxIlvrly llv* ml of litis 

I. IIm In p|«i aril cffrcl cKvir! 



N'Mf'i, wHk as a iiuitor »vl 
wHIi a niittni* 

J. li« ll rnlirw Itwytil'mVlis f«r 

|)lii.oip| X "|»»fI iivi^iniiiiiffi 
.irlK-Uli*s 



4. ifi »|ilri .VM^ f.nirr rtf iniijmal 
((list lv«» tl tftlr** ^) 



/v:rivni[S: 

Mi.ll sr^iriff! actlvllirs 
will |n»l Rn lo xvmU 
^Is? 

1. Iiislllulc • sluUil 
itjrntjilllm \u^pi9n 

2. nislilliflr/iKMlcllc Info 
alvNit slobil artilcvuif^il 

3. hfvftire a|)|irr|rlal4! P.R. 
miln laU 

visit}, ^ii'fxNl Ir.iriR 
5 'Main fitvliiig fm* stiibil 
nil Iryc visits 

1. iailiflj^fe In tV9 iialrtliia' 

2. 'Uialr nmnlttfH* m^rl ligs, 
give mplrciJ nv'^ls 

3. rian atblnlstiatm (talnliig 

i: Uiiic wlilt billfliiig ciruilUco/ 

RV'Ot |l«|$ 

?. Stltnlt a|i|iiivtlalp fmim 
). Cilfi S.C. ft rmiN II ;^^Hi)val 
^. hryiilatim l« *^'ale ftwiJ 
If f^vmaMe ratdij 

5. AUIIInial r^'^'itii, site 
vUlls irvl MM llr If ml 
iA^m atilo 

6. Miilnr niclliijs 



I. fnim i riTiinllirf* 

?. twfinm IHctalitir sn.iitli 

3. l<»n»lelr/M*'.riMli 

4. IVvifin jnttflr I'tii Iti vjmd 

IHtKCS^II' list* 

5. Sttftttll piii|v>sal, ipiM 
ariiVt-KKC nl • }\ at 
Irai livf of ((mnllli*n 
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Tifinir: 

M«5iwlll p^h 
arllvlly Ixxjin 
ard mrl? 

I9Q6 6/ sdnol year 



SinniT 190/ 
e/ Dcc. 8/ 

e; 

Jan. 66 Dec. 6/ 
liy flivrnfmr 

Ally iw; 
July Ucc. lU)/ 



I l$l tiilrrUI jrrf hmiri rrsnatf^s 
infilled (toIot rt ''^iii^l 
pcrsaivlj for eaih aclivlly 

S.C. Rfctlng tlm? (rvllflralM, plw, 
n«! niUclIn, aira r/w;fVYnrs, Ictlrrs 
lofviitnts. Si|inr'$ Hwslettcr. Help 
ftnii ^ftrprlalc prrfile: fn^rport 
Malnlstraloii fkjglonal lib 

Inscrvloe fuvH, htipl Unh 



Cranl amies 
~Billdfnglomilltc«>' 



f lo»mllfy fVlnrlnal 
U.S. hinclpal a^ Inlrtm; 
anhllnrrs foo$ fnfntonKll; 
Nnt llfnlln as vmtor 



Mvlsor/tormltlce 

rmfvilrr soflvnrc, disks, 
Ihitc cikt)«ftcr 



rv/vimiirfi f\m: 

IIm will I mM'inr 
pT^fr^^lffial ffc'VPl'^m'til 
Uvuii/i this arllvlly? 

^^mrtf of irr( nlllon ihtUiij, 
s«T|Yle letlfvs 



hrpatf a virmil Ivn rf^wl for 
huid aid sla(f r|r'vrl«t*n'fit 
aimlttf^mmiJ of visits 



Crtilflratinn Tllol ailrvftrs 
State fiiiattJ lal liig 

If lavtnflMn laMnj, fpln'"' 
fltwKlal s»^i»>»l fiimfniif 

^mit m .>l|v|MrS ^'flilrti'l 
wltf^ ftwilin , S C. aiil r(«fir n 



ardvtliig pti^iri^al 
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SAMr.E 



KENNEBEC VALLEY ADf.lK'.STRATOR CERTIFICATION TILOT 
ADMINISTRATOR ACTION PLA^ 



Augusta Public Schools 
SAD #47 (Oakland) 
SAD #48 (Newport) 
SAD #49 (Fairfield) 
SAD #54 (Skowhegan) 
Union #52 (Winslow) / ' 
Waterville Public Schools 
University of Maine 



NAME: Mary Smith 

PRESENT POSITION: Grade 3 TeEcher, 
Brookville Elementer School, SAD #99 

CERTIFICATION SOUGHT: Elementary 
Principal-Initial 

SUPPORT TEAM MEMBERS/MENTOR: 

John Roy, Sally Donovan, Sue Casey 

DATE OF SUBMIHAL: 
October 15, 19S6 
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ADKIKISTR/.TOR ACTION PLAN 



COMPriENCY I: COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Informs, invites, anc involves the comun^ty ir a coVaborc- 
tive manner, with goal setting and implemer.tEtion cf school/ 
system policies and practices. 

GOAL A 

Improve both one-way and two-way communications with parents and other 
citi2ens in the community of E'-ookville. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Develop, publish, and distribute three occasio.ial new'.iett£-s, high- 
lighting school sctivities, effective instructional programs, ana'school 
policies. 

Evaluation: Present samples of each newsletter to support team mer.bers. 
Location of activty: Brookville Elementary School 
Mentor: Beverly Scott, Assistant Principal 
Date to commence work: September 15, 1986 
Date of completior: Kay 1, 1987 

ACTIVITY #2 

Organize and direct a Grandparents" Day to be held in conjunction with 
American Education Week. 

Evaluation: Present copy of program, press release, and data on nurr^ber of 

participants ir.voived to support them. 

Location cf activity: Brookville Elementary School 

Mentcr: DaVd Jcnes, Principal 

Dite to commence worK: Septemoer 10, 1985 

Date of comp". etion: November 20, 1986 

GOAL E 

Become mc>-s ramiliar with icnool-community efforts zo e' slfc'.e 
improve cisfict schools. 



• • • 



Serve on the dist-'ct's Scr.ool lir.p'-ovement Team, cr.airinc tne sub- 
committee assigned to elementary education. 

Evaluation: Provide support team with copies of the mnutes c: the meet 

ings, as well as recommendations forwarded from the sub-commi:tee to the 

full School Improvement Team. 

Location of acMvit:;: district central office 

Mentor: Cheryl Smithson, Elementary Supervisor 

Date to commence work: October 15, 1986 

Date of completion: On-c:ing 



COMPETENCY II: FINANCr AND BUDGET 

Demonstrates an understanding of the budget p-eparation 
process and the management of the categories that support 
the goals and objectives o' the scnool/system. 

GOAL A 

Develop a broader perspective of the budget preparation process and the 
management of allocated funds. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Assist with the preoaration of the 1987-88 textbook and libra-y media 
center budget requests and monitor the 19E5-87 accounts. 
Evaluation: Present a letter from David Oones, principal, docuir.ejnting the 
extent of participation in the budget process. Submit samples of the 
textbook/library media budget lo support team. 
Location of activity: Brookvil'e E'emer-.ary School 
Mentor: David Oones, Principal 
Date tc commence work: December 11, 19S£ 
Date of completion: Oune 1, 1987 
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Ar:vm rz 

Attend a Department of Educational and Ci lural Services infonnatic".al 
workshop cn the scho: accounting system. Review district'L version of the 
accouni.ng system witn bui"iding principal. 

Evaluation: Provide suDoort team with agenda and materials distributed at 

tne worksnop. Present a sfcl '-evaluation ststement regarding personal 

knowledge of the school accounting system. 

Location of activity: Augusta 

Mentor: DECS staff; David Jones, Principal 

Dc 5 to cominence work: February IC, 1985 

Date of completion: February 20, 1S85 

ACTIVITY #3 /• 

* 

Meet with the Superint^rdent to review the district's guidelines for 
budget p-eparstion. Review meeting and direct any questions to bui'.ding 
principal . 

Evaluation: Provide a b-ief summary of the meeting to the support team, as 
well as a copy of the questions that were prepared for the principal. 
Location of activity: district central office 

Mer.or: Rcbert Forbes, Suoerintendent of Schools; David Jones, Principal 
Da'£ to com,nence work: December 10, 19£5 
Dale of cor;pleticr.: December 20, 1986 

ACTIVITY #4 

Attend three school board budget workshops to gair insight into the 
development of a school district budget. 

Evaluation; Suomit tne agendas and minutes of the workshop sessions 
attended. 

Location of activity: district central office 
Mentor: David Jones, Principal 
Date 10 corr.r;er:= work: Feorua-y 15, 1SE7 
Date of :omo"£::ion: -cn 15, 1957 




COM'ETEK:^ 111: SUPERVISION AM EVALUATION OF PIRSONNEL 

Supe'-vises and evaluates the effectiveness c* tne oerson- 
r.c". responsible tor the delivery of the school prograr.. 

GOAL A 

Acquire an initial level of knowledge and skill in clinical suoervisory 
techniques. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Undertake a general review of the professional literature regarding the 
development and use of clinical supervisory techniques with prospective and 
practicing teachers. 

Evaluation: Submit ar. annotated bibliography of the literature review to 
the support team. / 
Location of activity: 

Mentor: Beverly Scott, Assistant Principal 
Date to commence work: March 1, 1987 
Date of completion: June 1, 1987 

ACTIVITY #2 

Participate in a two-day conference with Dr. Madeline Hunter on effec- 
tive teaching and supervision. 

Evaluation: Present a copy of the agenda and materials from her conference 

to the support team. 

Location of activity: Portland, Maine 

Mentor: David Jones, Principal 

Date to commence work: February 5, 1986 

Date of completion: February 6, 1985 

ACTIVITY #3 

Complete a practicum involving observation of teaching and conferencing 
sknis. 

Tvcluaticr,: Present a narrative evaluation from David Jones, ou;' ining 

activi-.ies completed and cveral" performance. 

L::t-.ion o* activity: Brookville Ele.-Tier.tary School 

Meritor: David Jones, Principal 

Date to commence work: October 1, 1985 

Date of completion: December 15, 1985 
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ACTIVITY #4 

Complete an in-service center on Joyce's "Models of Tebchi-c." 
Evaluation; Submit a transcript on certificate outlining corr.Dlet o". of the 
course. 

L:ation of activity: SAD #101, Forest City 
Mentor: Charlene Ca'-ey, Instructor 
Date to commence work: July 8, 1987 
Date of completion: July 26, 1SE7 



COHPETENCY IV: FEDERAL AND STATE CIVIL RIGHTS AND EDUCATIONAL LAW'S 

Demonstrates knowledge of national, state, and local "laws 
and applies this knowledge in the csv-to-cay aecis-on- 
making which affects students and employees. 

GOAL A 

Acquire an initial level of knowledge regarding school law. 
ACTIVITY #1 

Complete EAD £31, School Law for Administrators, the CcV-ege of Educa- 
tion, University of Maine. 

Evaluation: Submit a transcript of the course documenting cc::pietion and 
grade earned. 

Location of activity: Messalonskee High School 
Mentor: John Skehan 

Date to commence work: September 5, 19S7 
Date of con;pletior: Decemosr 15, 19S7 



NOTE: Similar goal state.nints and activities would be provided for each of 
the remaining six ccr.rsteicy areas. Obv^.ousi}, the e.-.ert and : -eadt!- of 
action p-.ans are affected oy eacn candicate's cast exoerienct. ecjcatior., 
and whether certif-a:ion irr.-.al or renewal. Prev:cu: ixDe-ince and 
education may indicate tna: a candidate ^ozsqzizs certain cor.re-.^ncis:, 
tnus enminating the need for any goals or activities in certain competency 



f.reas. 
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